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When  You  Pick  a  Word! 


by  Gil  Finkel  '57 


i  HE  English  language  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  There  is  a  word  for  every- 
thing. The  user  need  only  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  and  he 
can  express  himself  with  only  slight 
difficult).  The  language  is  alive;  in- 
vent something,  and  instantaneously 
it  has  a  name.  For  instance,  the  cap  of 
a  bottle  is  called  a  "bottlecap",  the 
cover  of  a  book  is  a  "bookcover",  the 
point  of  a  pen  a  "pen  point",  the  top 
of  a  house  a  "housetop",  and  so  on. 
There  are  e\  en  names  for  things  that 
haven  t  been  invented,  and  for  things 
that  don't  exist. 

There  are  whole  collections  of  these 
words  and  names,  and  these  are  called 
"dictionaries."  The  word  "dictionar- 
ies" may  be  broken  down  into  se\eral 
root  words : 

diet  —  contraction  of  the  word  dic- 
tator, which  implies  that  the  dic- 
tionaries' word  is  law. 
ion  —  a   charged  particle;   this   no 
doubt  refers  to  price  of  the  book, 
aries  —  the  ram :  the  first  sign  of  the 
zodiak,  which  may  imply  that  the 
lexicographer  arrived   at  his   de- 
finition tlirough  the  use  of  astro- 
logy. 
It  has  recently  become  my  misfor- 
tune to  lose  my  way  among  the  many 
divergencies    and    bottomless    synon- 
yms in  one  of  these  chaotic  journals. 
Follow  me  through  the  jungle  if  you 
dare;  but  I  give  fair  warning;   these 
are    dangerous    paths.    Come    if    you 
must,    but    once    started    there    is    no 
turning  back. 

Since  this  is  our  first  trip  into  the 
unknown,  we  will  go  along  a  more  or 
less  concrete  path.  A  word  we're  fam- 
iliar with  .  .  .  Ah,  yes!  the  earth\  What 
is  more  familiar?  Everyone  knows 
what  the  "earth"  is;  the  people  walk 
on  it,  dogs  bury  bones  in  it,  trees  grow 
from  it.  As  we  glance  over  the  defini- 
tion we  become  once  again  acquainted 
with  what  we  knew  before.  Indeed, 


people  do  walk  on  it,  and  dogs  do  bur\ 
bones  in  it,  and  trees  do  grow  from  it. 
(What,  you  ask,  is  the  point?  Just  a 
little  further;  remember,  there  is  no 
turning  back  now. ) 

Aha!  Here  is  something  we  are  not 
familiar  with!  Earthy  ..  .  You've  heard 
I'm  sure.  Earthy  .  .  .  Isn't  it  sort  of 
like  down  to  earth?  Well. 

earthy  ( ur"  thi )  adl.  earthier,  earth- 
iest. 1.  of  the  nature  of  or  consisting 
of  earth  or  soil.  2.  characteristic  of 
earth:  and  earthly  smell.  3.  worldly. 
4.  coarse  or  unrefined. 

Very  good,  but  what  does  this 
worldly  mean?  Come,  come.  Well, 
look  it  up.  Look  it  up! 

uorldh/  (wurd'li)  adj.  — lier,  liest 
1.  secular,  (as  opposed  to  ecdesiasti- 
cal,  religious,  etc. )  2.  earthly  or  mun- 
dane (as  opposed  to  spiritual,  etc.) 
3.  devoted  to,  directed  toward,  or  con- 
nected with  the  affairs,  interests,  or 
pleasures  of  this  world.  4.  of  or  per- 
tain to  the  affairs  of  this  world.  5. 
earthy. 

We  look  to  secular,  and  it  refers  us 
back  to  worldly,  and  to  several  reli- 
gious words.  We've  already  been  to 
worldly,  and  we  don't  want  to  get  in- 


\olved  in  religion,  e\en  semantic-ally. 
And  so,  we  jump  headlong  into  "earth- 
ly"  (we  were  there  once,  not  too  long 
ago)  or  "mundane." 

mundane  (mun'dan)  adj.  1.  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  world,  universe  or 
earth.  2.  of  or  pertaining  to  this  world 
or  earth  as  contrasted  with  heaven; 
worldlv;  earthh ;  mundane  affairs, 
(from 'the  latin  MUNDANUS:  of  the 
world. ) 

This  "earthly"  seems  like  a  pretty 
important  word,  and  since  we  find  that 
none  of  the  other  definitions  mean 
anything  we  are  forced  to  revisit  that 
once  familiar  word. 

earthly  (urth'li)  adj.  —lies,  lier. 
1.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  esp  as 
opposed  to  heaven;  worldly.  21  pos- 
sible or  concei\able;  no  earthly  use. 
earthliness. 

.\nd  so  here  we  are;  we  have  made 
an  astounding  discovery!  We  have 
seen  that  earthly  means  worldhj, 
which  means  mundane,  \\hich  means 
caiilily,  which  means  worhlh/.  which 
means  earthly.  We  are  led,  then  to  the 
irrevocable  conclusion  that  earthhj 
means  (eventually)  earthhj. 
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'xE  OF  the  duties  ot  an  editor, 
whether  he  anticipates  it  or  not,  is  to 
write  an  editorial  for  his  publication. 
As  I  sit  here  pounding  away  at  the 
typewriter  wondering  how  the  next 
sentence  will  read,  I  seem  to  be  caught 
in  the  flow  of  excitement  that  is  circl- 
ing the  campus  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Here  it  is  Spring  1957.  The  large 
leaves  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  are  be- 
ginning to  unfold  their  splendid  beau- 
ty, while  the  grass  has  long  since 
turned  to  a  green  carpet  co\'ering  the 
soil  of  springtime.  The  Robins  have 
migrated  here  quite  a  while  ago,  and 
are  now  depositing  their  eggs  in  nests 
that  are  snuggled  safely  among  the 
branches  of  the  Ash  and  Hemlock.  In 
the  distance  the  sound  of  a  tractor  can 
be  heard  plowing  up  a  field,  getting 
ready  for  planting.  Springtime  is  truly 
here. 

On  the  campus  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural College  the  reality  of  spring 
is  also  evident,  but  with  spring,  so 
comes  the  fearful  thoughts  of  final  ex- 
aminations and  summer  practicums. 
For  many,  this  spring  will  mean  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years  of  "endless 
toil  and  suffering,"  for  at  last  gradua- 
tion time  is  here  and  those  lads  grad- 
uating will  be  granted  their  last  wish 
before  leaving  us  —  their  very  own 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

To  those  fellows  leaving  us  this 
May,  this  editorial  is  written  in  hon- 
or of  and  dedication  to. 

Well  graduates-to-be,  how  does  it 
feel  to  be  a  senior  about  to  depart 
from  NAC? 

By  now,  the  yearbook  has  been  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  printers;  the 
caps  and  gowns  fitted  to  each  indivi- 
dual need;  and  graduate  school  appli- 
cations sent  in  and  in  many  cases 
answered.  One  thing  that  still  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  average  senior  is 
the  relentless  task  of  getting  a  job; 
inter\iew  after  interview.' 

Going  back  a  few  years,  can  the 
memory  of  the  first  days  at  college  be 
recalled.  There  you  were,  just  arriv- 


ing from  Anywhere  U.  S.  A.,  read\'  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  college  and  to 
earn  \our  "■)-our  old  man's"  money. 
Somehow  you  survived  freshman  or- 
ientation and  now  were  ready  to  take 
on  the  first  week  of  college  life  and 
freshman  hazing.  Can  you  now  recall 
what  was  more  frightening.  Chemis- 
try or  the  thought  of  the  sophomores 
waiting  at  the  Home  Barn? 

The  first  days  and  months  passed  by 
rather  slowly.  Christmas  vacation 
seeming  to  be  an  eternity  away.  Soon, 
however,  the  long  awaited  vacation 
came  and  cars  sped  off  in  all  directions 
for  home,  whether  it  was  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  or  a  city  in  South  America. 
By  the  time  you  got  home  the  mid- 
term marks  were  waiting  there,  but 
you  had  a  good  story  to  explain  the 
lowliness  of  certain  marks.  Anyway, 
everything  turned  out  all  right  by  the 
time  Christmas  Day  came  around. 

The  New  Year  saw  you  taking  the 
first  of  many  final  examinations  that 
you  would  be  taking  while  a  student 
at  college.  Remember  that  long  walk 
down  to  the  gym  while  you  and  your 
buddy  were  deciding  whether  Dr. 
Turner  would  gi^•e  another  true  and 
false  examination? 

As  the  second  semester  advanced 
into  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  big  event  coming  up  was  A-Day. 
This  being  the  first  A-Day  that  you 
attended  while  a  college  student,  you 
took  exceptional  pride  in  exhibiting 
your  dairy  cow  or  in  showing  your 
Oriental  Garden  scene  in  the  ornamen- 
tal horticultmal  exhibits. 

By  the  close  of  the  freshman  year, 
you  were  "well  established  in  the  ways 
and  traditions  of  college  life";  beer 
mug  and  all.  You  were  ready  to  face 
the  hot  summer  sun  and  the  practi- 
cums that  lay  ahead.  The  nucleus  of  a 
man  was  established. 

As  the  month  of  September  rolled 
around,  the  fall  semester  unfolded  and 
you  "eagerly"  entered  \our  sophomore 
year  at"  NAC.  The  one  thought  that 
had  been  running  through  your  mind 


all  summer  was  the  idea  of  the  "young 
and  innocent"  entering  the  college 
that  fall  —  the  freshman.  Naturalh", 
your  first  thought  upon  coming  back 
to  school  was  to  make  their  stay  as  en- 
joyable and  entertaining  as  your  first 
year.  So,  you  familiarized  them  with 
Home  Barn,  Bucks  County  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  the  morning  and,  last  but  not 
least,  Ginko  Lane.  When  not  being 
troubled  with  the  task  of  making  the 
life  of  a  freshman  as  troublesome  as 
possible,  you  considered  yourself  as 
the  elite  man  on  campus.  The  care- 
free, happy-go-lucky  soul  who  never 
had  a  care  in  the  world.  Oh  what  a 
life  it  was  then!  By  the  end  of  \'our 
sophomore  year,  your  social  life  was 
well  established,  and  many  of  your 
"arch  enemies",  the  freshman,  had  be- 
come good  friends. 

Once  again  with  the  coming  of  sum- 
mer, you  were  faced  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  summer  practicum.  Dr. 
Webster  told  \ou  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  \'ou  made  wasn't  import- 
ant, the  important  thing  was  the  ex- 
perience that  you  gained.  At  the  time 
you  found  it  hard  to  believe. 

In  your  junior  year,  you  start  to  get 
a  little  more  serious  about  the  studies, 
somewhere  in  the  subconscienious  of 
your  mind,  there  is  a  dim  \isualization 
that  someday  in  the  near  future  >ou 
would  be  graduating.  .4s  the  year  went 
on,  \'0u  were  fitted  for  the  graduation 
ring,  and  chose  the  stone  you  desired. 
And  in  general  you  prepared  yourself 
for  the  forthcoming  pleasures  of  the 
senior  year.  Individually,  you,  the  jun- 
ior, was  considered  as  too  busy  to 
bother  with  anyone  "lower"  than  one- 
self. It  was  no  secret  that  there  was 
an  en\y  of  every  senior  that  walked 
the  campus  grounds,  "Someday,"  you 
kept  telling  \'ourself,  that  "Someday" 
came  faster  than  expected. 

Well  fellows,  here  it  is.  May,  and 
the  tone  of  graduation  is  in  the  air. 
.\11 1  can  say  is  "Good  Luck."  Knowing 
many  of  you  personally,  I  know  you'll 
be  an  individual  that  society  and  the 
college  can  be  proud  of. 
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THE  RING 


by  Hunt  Ashby  'S8 


ir  WAS  A  dull  black  morning  here  in 
Paris.  You  could  feel  the  droplets  of 
fog  as  they  rose  up  by  your  face.  E\ery 
da\'  had  been  a  dull  and  dark  one  for 
nie  since  World  War  II. 

I  heard  a  rich  man  approaching.  You 
can  always  tell  a  rich  man  by  the  fast 
shift  in  his  walk,  and  his  cane  usually 
has  a  metal  tip  that  hits  the  sidewalk 
with  a  sharp  uneven  beat.  If  he  were 
a  poor  man  with  a  cane,  the  beat 
would  be  blunt  and  carr\'  rhythm  to 
make  his  walk  seem  easier. 

I  spoke,  "Good  morning  Monsieur." 

He  paused  and  answered  in  broken 
French  with  an  American  accent.  "The 
same  to  \ou  Monsieur." 

He  tapped  his  cane  and  shifted 
about  nervously.  Again  he  spoke, 
"Surely  you  have  a  harrowing  story 
for  a  tourist  on  this  outspoken  day." 

"Would  you  like  one?"  I  answered. 

"Anything  to  pass  the  time  until  this 
infernal  fog  rises  and  the  sun  shines 
again,"  he  replied. 

I  said,  "Then  you  shall  have  your 
story  Monsieur,  for  time  I  have 
plenty." 

"My  father  served  in  the  FFI,  the 
French  imderground,  during  World 
War  II.  He  and  two  of  his  compan- 
ions were  caught  by  the  Gestapo  while 
operating  a  radio  transmitter.  A  Ges- 
tapo officer  immediately  had  them 
lined  against  a  wall  and  shot  to  death." 

"My  mother  found  herself  a  widow, 
with  a  voung  son  trying  to  survive 
with  thousands  of  other  people,  fight- 
ing hunger  and  looking  for  freedom. 
She  was  sad  over  my  father's  death, 
but  submerged  her  grief  in  the  loss  of 
her  one  great  love  in  anxiety  for  my 
futme,  even  though  that  future 
seemed  hopeless." 

"Mother  was  a  beautiful  woman; 
with  her  beauty  she  had  a  character 
that  carried  poise  and  pride.  Though 
she  seldom  mentioned  my  father,  I 
could  sense  that  she  held  a  hope  of 
avenging  his  death." 

"At  the  time  that  the  American 
troops  were  pushing  across  France, 
my  mother  had  taken  it  on  herself  to 
teach  some  of  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  where  we  lived.  She 
used  an  abandoned  book  shop  for  a 


classroom.  It  was  located  underneath 
another  store,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached from  the  front  by  steps  lead- 
ing down  from  the  sidewalk,  or  by  a 
rear  entrance  through  a  dark  alley." 

"Often  as  I  walked  to  and  from  class 
with  my  mother,  she  would  be  ap- 
proached by  a  Gestapo  officer.  As 
many  times  as  he  tried  to  start  conver- 
sation with  her.  she  always  managed 
to  cut  it  short." 

"One  da\-,  as  we  sat  around  the  table 
in  our  small  half-lighted  classroom, 
the  rear  door  opened  and  in  walked 
the  Nazi  officer  with  several  soldiers. 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  looking 
for  members  of  the  FFI.  or  an\'  allied 
intelligence  group,  because  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris." 

"The  Gestpo  officer's  eyes  kindled 
upon  seeing  my  mother,  and  he  spoke 
'Ah!  so  this  is  where  you  pass  the  time 
of  day."  .After  they  had  searched  the 
room  thoroughly  he  gave  an  order  to 
the  soldiers  and  they  left,  but  the  of- 
ficer remained." 

"He  spoke  again  to  my  mother.  'Ma- 
dam, you  never  have  acted  as  if  you 
enjoved  my  company.' 

"Mother  answered,  'I  have  no  rea- 
son to,  and  now  that  you  have 
searched  for  what  you  were  looking 
for,  you  may  leave  me  to  continue 
with  my  work.' 

"The  Nazi  officer  smiled,  moved 
to  the  back  of  my  mother's  chair  and 
laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  A 
cold  quiet  fell  upon  the  room  and 
penetrated  deep  into  the  soul  of  every- 
one present.  My  mother  remained  un- 
nerved as  the  Nazi  began  to  fondle 
her  shoulders  with  his  filthy  hands." 

"Suddenly  she  remarked,  'A  verv^ 
unique  ring  you  have  Monsieur,'  and 
she  held  his  hand  for  a  moment  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely." 

"The  Nazi  answered.  'At  least  you 
have  appreciation  for  something  that 
belongs  to  me.' " 

"At  that  moment  my  mother 
changed.  All  of  the  arrogance  seemed 
to  melt  away  and  she  embarked  on 
friendly  conversation  with  the  Ger- 
man." 


"Had  my  mother  gone  mad  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  of  her  own 
blood,  and  forsaken  us  for  this  shaved- 
head  swine?  My  heart  began  to  beat 
as  if  it  would  burst  through  my  ribs. 
Would  this  nightmare  ever  end? " 

"The  Nazi  bent  over  and  held  his 
face  closer  to  my  mother's.  She  leaned 
her  head  back  so  that  she  was  looking 
up  into  his  face.  Then  she  reached  up 
and  held  his  flabby  checks  between 
her  hands.  The  Gestapo  officer, 
pleased  with  the  progress  he  was  mak- 
ing, V  entured  to  kiss  her.  As  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers,  she  swiftly  exerted  all 
her  strength  and  pulled  her  sharp  fin- 
ger nails  across  his  eyes." 

The  Nazi  screamed  and  straightened 
up  in  shock.  Momentarily  he  stood 
whimpering,  clutched  wildly  at  my 
mother's  face,  and  finally  he  stumbled 
out  of  the  room  in  agony." 

The  .American  tourist  spoke,  "Some 
stoiy  indeed.  But  what  inspired  your 
mother  to  take  such  a  risk,  when  she 
could  have  used  other  means  of  evad- 
ing the  Nazi's  advances'?" 

I  answered,  "You  see.  Monsieur  the 
ring  he  wore  was  my  father's." 

"Oh!"  said  the  tourist,  "but  did  the 
Nazi  hann  your  mother  when  he  at- 
tempted vengeance  on  her?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "in  his  blindness 
he  missed  my  mother,  and  grabbed 
mv  face  instead. " 
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COLLEGE   ACCREDITATION? 


hy  A I  Carp  '38 


W. 


E  ARE  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing for  an  e%aluation  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Institutes  of  Higher  Education 
of  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondar\'  Schools. 

Accreditation  b\'  the  Middle  States 
Association  would  be  the  greatest  step 
forward  this  institution  has  made  since 
becoming  a  College  in  1948." 

Such  is  a  quotation  in  part,  that  ap- 
peared in  a  questionnaire  that  was 
sent  to  fornier  graduates  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  College.  The  object 
of  the  questionnaire  being,  to  give  the 
Administration  an  idea  of  what  the 
graduates  thought  of  the  college  while 
attending  it. 

What  of  accreditation?  What  does 
it  mean  to  us  as  undergraduates  of 
N.A.C.?  What  are  the  chances  of  our 
college  becoming  accredited  in  the 
near  future?  These  are  questions  being 
discussed  daily  on  our  campus.  Let  us 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  accreditation 
and  see  what  it  stands  for,  and  meth- 
ods b\'  which  this  honor  can  be 
brought  to  an  institution. 

Namely,  accreditation  is  the  act  of 
certification  of  meeting  official  re- 
quirements of  an  accrediting  associa- 
tion and  subsequent  membership  into 
that  association.  There  are  si.x  recog- 
nized regional  associations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  National  Agricultural 
College  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  no  agricultural  col- 
lege as  such,  has  ever  been  accredited. 
Until  recenth'.  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation had  no  e\aluati\e  criteria 
for  technical  colleges.  Two  years  ago, 
Philadelphia  Textile  Institute  became 
accredited  by  Middle  States,  thus  set- 
ting the  pace  for  other  technical  col- 
leges in  the  Middle  States  area. 

\  stud\'  of  the  accreditation  proce- 
dure will  bring  to  light  the  fact  that 
the  process  is  not  a  speedy  one.  A 
properly  prepared  evaluation  report 
together  with  its  nomial  sub-reports 
usually  spreads  over  a  period  of  fi\e 
years. 

The  accreditation  system  is  based 
on  four  main  steps: 


1.  The  institution  apphing  must  set 
up  its  objectives. 

2.  The  -Association  e\aluates  wheth- 
er or  not  the  objecti^'es  set  up  by  the 
institution  as  to  how  it  is  reaching 
its  objectives  and  whether  the  objec- 
ti\es  are  being  lived  up  to. 

4.  If  the  institution  has  reached  its 
objective  successfully  or  is  stri\ing  to- 
wards them  faithfully,  accreditation 
is  granted.  If  there  are  weaknesses  in 
the  objecti\es  or  manners  ascribed  to 
them,  the  accrediting  board  then 
makes  recommendations  to  correct  the 
situation  and  ultimately  bring  about 
accreditation. 

In  order  for  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation to  evaluate  a  college,  the  col- 
lege itself  must  conduct  a  self-evalua- 
tion prior  to  the  Associational  evalua- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  questionnaires  being  sent  to  grad- 
uates of  N.A.C.  This  self-analysis  on 
the  institution's  part,  evaluates  the  to- 
tal educational  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  college  staff.  This  gives  the  fa- 
culty, administration,  and  governing 
boards  a  clear  concept  of  what  they 
want  the  institution  to  be;  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  perfonnance  of  each 
of  the  departments;  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  contained  within  the  en- 
tire institutional  organization;  plans 
for  o\ercoming  any  difficulties  con- 
fronted within  the  institution;  and  a 
new  surge  of  common  effort  to  devel- 
op and  improN'e  the  entire  institution. 

This  extremely  important  phase  of 
accreditation  is  outlined  in  two  ques- 
tionnaires supplied  by  the  accediting 
association.  The  questionnaires  must 
be  answered  by  the  applying  institu- 
tion; in  answering,  the  entire  program 
of  the  college  is  appraised, 

E^  er\-  institution  has,  in  some  de- 
gree, particular  objectives  needs,  and 
problems.  Its  organization  and  physi- 
cal surroundings  are  not  as  important 
as  the  quality  of  the  institution's  per- 
formance. These  are  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  in- 
stitution exists  and  the  "products" 
which  it  turns  out. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  formula  hi/ 
which    an    institution    can    be    rated. 


There  are,  howe\er,  questions  which 
bring  out  the  essential  characeristics 
of  an  institution,  whate%'er  its  nature 
or  purpose.  These  questions  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Middle  States 
concept  of  evaluation  and  self-e%alua- 
tion  is  based.  In  looking  at  an  apply- 
ing institution,  the  evaluating  board 
wonders : 

1.  How  does  the  institution  define 
its  task;  i.  e..  what,  precisely,  are  its 
objecti%"es'? 

2.  Are  these  appropriate  and  suf- 
ficient goals  for  an  institution  of  high- 
er education? 

3.  Are  all  the  institution's  activities 
consistent  with,  and  required  by  its 
objectives? 

4.  Are  the  activities  and  programs 
designed  and  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  they  show  and  consummate  its 
objectives  in  every  particular? 

.5.  Has  the  institution  the  requisite 
personnel,  resources,  facilities  and 
equipment  to  allow  objecti\e  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  effecti\ely; 
and  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finan- 
cial support  to  maintain  them? 

6.  How  does  the  institution  know 
that  it  is  achieving  its  objectives? 

In  regard  to  N.A.C.  the  aforemen- 
tioned questionnaires  sent  to  grad- 
uates (there  has  been  over  a  .50^  re- 
sponse) ha\e  thus  far  revealed  that 
the  curriculum  here  at  N.A.C.  is  help- 
i)tg  to  achieve  the  objectives  .set  by 
our  college. 

.\ccording  to  the  calendar  set  up  b\- 
the  college,  our  self-evaluation  is  due 
to  be  completed  b>-  the  beginning  of 
No\ember  '.57.  During  this  month,  the 
report  will  be  edited  and  re\"ised.  The 
report  N\'ill  then  be  bound  b\-  Januar\' 
.3,  19.58,  and  be  sent  to  the  Middle 
States  office  in  New  York.  At  this 
point,  the  report  will  ha\e  been  in 
process  for  two  years.  The  self-evalua- 
tion booklet  will  be  re\iewed  b\-  the 
Middle  States  office  four  to  six  weeks 
prior  to  a  visit  from  six  educators  to 
our  campus.  These  educators  are  well 
experienced  men  in  all  phases  of  agri- 
culture, education,  and  administra- 
ti\e  duties.  For  three  to  four  days 
(continued  on  page  20) 
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STAY   IX   COLLEGE? 


by  Ben  Snan'ly  '59 


It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  was 
sitting  in  my  Freshman  ch\ss  at  col- 
lege, listening  to  the  welcome  address 
given  b\-  the  Dean  of  Stndents.  At 
the  time  thongh,  I  too  was  like  so 
many  other  students  fresh  from  high 
school,  hesitant  to  listen  and  learn  with 
an  open  mind.  There  was  one  discrete 
statement  made  however,  that  still 
keeps  coming  back  to  haunt  me;  no 
matter  how  liard  I  try,  I  just  can't 
seem  to  forget  it.  It  went  something 
like  this:  "Men!  Look  to  your  right  and 
to  your  left.  Remember,  when  ijou 
graduate,  one  of  these  fellows  will  not 
be  graduating  with  you. " 

And  so  it  is  in  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities all  oxex  the  United  States.  Even 
in  our  present  modern  world,  more 
than  a  tJ\ivd  of  the  young  men  and 
women  entering  college  fail  to  grad- 
uate. Of  course  there  are  a  few  un- 
avoidable reasons  for  some  of  these 
students  leaving  college,  such  as:  fin- 
ancial reasons,  draft,  poor  health,  per- 
sonal reasons  such  as  marriage,  family 
mix-ups,  or  the  realization  that  college 
is  just  not  the  place  for  them.  How- 
ever, the  disappearance  of  students 
who  should  graduate,  but  \vhich  fall 
by  the  wayside  instead,  are  the  prin- 
cipal concern  of  the  colleges  today. 
These  are  men  we  (you  and  I)  must 
try  to  help  before  it  is  too  late. 

What  happens  to  you  during  your 
first  and  second  year  of  college  de- 
pends mainly  on  one  thing  —  Are  you 
ready  to  grow  up  and  to  understand 
what  college  really  is?  This  is  really 
quite  a  broad  statement  and  can  be 
broken  down  to  include  other  sub- 
topics such  as— adjustment  to  a  new 
kind  of  life  where  one  is  expected  to 
behave  like  an  adult;  ability  to  adjust 
to  a  new  unequaled  type  of  society, 
one  entirely  different  from  high 
school;  learning  to  think;  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  acquisition  of  self- 
discipline. 

Now  just  stop  and  think  a  moment. 
Do  you  really  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  College  or  are  you  like  so  man\' 
people  who  just  never  had  time  to 
think  about  it?  According  to  the  dic- 
tionary a  college  is  "an  institution  of 
higher  learning  affording  a  general  or 
liberal  education."  However,  in  my 
opinion,  a  college  is  a  place  where  one 


can  learn  hoic  to  learn.  But!  This  re- 
quires not  onl\-  that  the  student  be  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  independence, 
but  also  that  the  professors  be  broad- 
minded  in  their  teachings.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  much  of  a  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time  however,  and 
I  ha\  e  personally  experienced  in  my 
relati\ely  short  college  career,  a  \'ery 
broad-minded  and  sincere  teaching 
staff,  and  also  sincerely  believe  that 
this  is  the  case  at  most  public  colleges 
and  universities  today. 

Looking  back  to  my  Freshman  year, 
I  can  still  remember  my  first  week  of 
indoctrination  into  college  life.  It  was 
really  quite  hectic  and  consisted  main- 
Iv  of  meeting  advisers,  taking  place- 
ment tests,  meeting  new  friends  (and 
roommates),  and  invitations  to  buy 
pennants,  sweat  shirts,  dinks,  beer 
mugs,  plus  many  other  different  kinds 
of  college  sou\enirs.  Mucli  ad\ice  was 
also  gi\en  the  students  during  this 
week,  which  usually  to  the  Fresh- 
man's sorrow,  was  too  often  ignored. 
I  will  reminisce  here,  hoping  that 
some  of  these  ideas  will  not  be  too 
late  to  help  \ou  in  your  college  car- 
eer: 

1.  Start  studying  at  once  —  don't 
wait  until  the  night  before  the  test  to 
study  over  your  notes. 

2.  Get  to  know  the  library  at  once  — 
//  your  college  library  is  not  complete, 
you  can  always  use  the  city  library  to 
obtain  further  information. 

3.  Set  up  a  schedule  for  yourself  to 
include  both  social  and  academic  ac- 
tivities  —  do  not  over  do  either  one, 
but  try  to  maintain  a  more  or  less  fav- 
orable balance. 

4.  Get  enough  sleep  —  however 
this  does  not  mean  running  around  at 
night,  and  then  getting  your  6  hours 
of  sleep  in  class. 

5.  Don't  cut  classes  —  this  is  just  an 
unnecessary  habit,  but  helps  to  cut 
down  on  your  citizenship  mark  quite 
considerably. 

6.  Don't  indulge  in  too  many  extra- 
curricular activities  —  this  includes 
sports,  drinking,  women,  etc. 

7.  Make  the  most  of  your  indepen- 
dence —  but  if  you  do  get  into  trou- 
ble, see  your  adviser  immediately  and 
try  to  get  it  straightened  out. 

Even   though   the   incoming   fresh- 


man may  ha\e  honestly  applied  the 
pre\iously  mentioned  rules,  he  could 
still  quite  easily  flunk  his  first  exam- 
say  chemistry,  which  is  quite  difficult 
for  some  people  to  comprehend.  But 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  the  stu- 
dent's reaction  to  this  failure  is  a  con- 
cise indication  of  whether  he  is  a 
child  or  an  adult.  An  adult  will  try 
again  and  again,  working  much  harder 
this  time  to  succeed,  while  a  child  will 
try  to  place  the  blame  for  his  failures 
on  his  instructor,  a  loud-mouthed 
roommate,  a  headache,  or  perhaps 
even  a  loud  radio  in  the  adjoining 
room.  .\  child  just  never  seems  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  himself,  and  not  anyone 
else  that  has  failed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  college. 

It  also  seems  that  the  average  col- 
lege student  of  today,  does  not  read 
enough  books,  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  Often  times  due  to  his  inab- 
ilit\  to  read  well,  the  student  will  give 
up  in  despair  when  faced  with  a  long 
reading  assignment  and  upon  declar- 
ing the  assignment  impossible  pre- 
ceeds  to  a  mo\ie  or  the  diner  instead. 
To  help  these  students  some  college, 
including  our  own,  offer  remedial 
courses  in  English  grammar,  spelling, 
and  reading  etc.  .although  to  many 
freshmen  these  courses  seem  like  just 
an  unnecessary  extra  burden,  they  are 
in  actuality  the  foundation  of  college 
learning,  as  our  textbooks  are  writ- 
ten in  the  incomparable  English  lan- 
guage. 

We  have  mentioned  various  reasons 
for  student  failure  —  such  as  finances, 
poor  college  preparation,  etc.;  but  as 
I  have  stated  before,  these  failures 
are  not  the  principal  concern  of  our 
colleges  toda\".  They  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  flunking  out  by  well- 
prepared,  intelligent  students  that 
could,  and  should  obtain  their  diplo- 
mo.  Now  why  do  some  of  these  high 
I.  Q.  students  fail,  while  others  with 
only  an  average  mentality  e\entuall\- 
get  "squared  away,"  and  proceed  on- 
ward to  eventual  graduation?  In  m\- 
opinion  the  main  reason  or  cause  of 
this  failure  is  the  "Big  G-Factor,"  or 
in  plain  e\eryday  college  vernacular, 
"goofing-off."  The  intelligent  student 
who  goofs-off  is  just  a  big  headache 
to  his  college,  and  a  distressing  waste 
(continued  on  page  21) 
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HONOR   AGGIES 


hy  Bill  Bomberger  '57 
Got  don  Phillips  '57 


H. 


.AVE  you  any  money  for  class 
dues?"  This  is  a  \er\'  familiar  chant 
which  we  associate  with  Jeff,  our  class 
treasurer.  An  outstanding  student  in 
the  senior  class,  this  individual  is  a 
unanimous  choce  for  "Honor  Aggie." 

Since  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1953. 
Jeff  has  blazed  a  highly  creditable 
trail.  He  came  here  from  West  Chester 
where  he  graduated  from  West  Ches- 
ter High  School.  At  school  Jeff  was  a 
member  of  the  4-H  Club,  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  his  club's  pro- 
jects and  working  on  neighborhood 
farms. 

As  is  evident,  Jeff  has  an  unlimited 
interest  in  agriculture  and  especially 
in  his  major,  Dairy  Husbandry.  Here 
at  N.A.C.  Jeff  has  been  first  in  his  ma- 
jor field  of  study  for  the  last  three 
years. 


In  extra-curricular  acti\  ities  we  find 
him  presiding  o\er  the  \'arsity  Club's 
meetings.  His  three  years  as  football 
manager  will  be  remembered  by  all. 
The  blurr  that  passed  before  our  eyes 
onto  the  gridiron  during  time-outs  was 
Jeff  with  his  water  bucket.  His  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  was  an  inval- 
uable asset  to  the  team.  To  say  that 
Jeff    rendered    equal    service    to    the 


baseball  team  is  not  completely  truth- 
ful. In  reminiscing  we  find  that  Jeff 
was  inserted  as  second  baseman  in  the 
late  innings  of  one  game.  Although  he 
did  not  have  any  fielding  opportuni- 
ties it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ninth  man  is  as  important  as  the  first 
man  on  the  team. 

Jeff  is  active  in  the  Dairy  Club,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  business  staff  oi 
both  the  Gleaner  and  the  Cornucopia. 

When  asked  about  the  benefits  lie 
has  derived  from  his  four  years  at 
N.A.C,  Jeff  replied,  "I  have  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  these  years  and  have  oli- 
tained  the  education  I  wanted.  The 
opportunity  to  assume  responsibilitx 
and  share  leadership  was  equall\-  \al- 
uable.  The  greatest  factor  in  an\ 
man's  success  is  God's  helping  hand." 

Included  in  Jeff's  hobbies  are  sports, 
especially  swimming  and  baseball, 
and,  in  his  leisure  moments,  collecting 
old  coins.  His  prime  professional  in- 
terest is  in  dairy  cattle.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  two  successful  livestock  judging 
teams,  and  in  the  1956  intercollegiate 
judging  contest  at  Rutgers  Uni\  ersity, 
he  placed  in  the  top  ten  among  fift\ 
contestants  from  nine  Eastern  colleges. 

One  of  Jeff's  greatest  thrills  at 
N.A.C.  was  watching  the  Aggie  nine 
in  its  playoff  for  the  Delaware  Valley 
Conference  Title  in  1956. 

Upon  graduation  Jeff  expects  to 
serve  a  "hitch"  in  the  Army,  before 
entering  his  field  of  Dairy  Husbandry, 
possibly  as  a  herdsman.  His  ultimate 
ambition  is  to  own  his  own  farm. 


eJ^ 
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.  HE  TITLE  of  Honor  Aggie  could  not 
go  to  a  more  deserving  fellow  than 
Har\'ey  Wacker.  Harvey  is  originally 
from  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  but  now  resides 
at  Woodcliff  Lake,"  N.  J.  He  attended 
Teaneck  High  School  where  he  parti- 
cipated in  various  club  activities; 
served  on  the  Student  Council,  and  in 
his  senior  year  on  the  Senior  Class 
Cabinet. 

Harvey's  leadership  ability  and  de- 
sire to  serve  his  school  and  fellow  stu- 
dents did  not  go  to  waste  when  he 


came  to  N.A.C.  He  served  three  and 
one-half  years  on  the  Student  Council 
at  N.A.C,  and  this  \'ear  was  appointed 
Student  Acti\  ity  Chairman.  Harvey 
also  participated  four  years  in  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Club;  the  latter  two  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  two  years 


on  our  A-Day  committee.  Now  as  a 
senior  he  de\  otes  much  of  his  time 
being  President  of  the  Senior  Class. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Harvey's 
four  years  at  N.A.C.  was  representing 
our  college  at  the  Eastern  States  Inter- 
collegiate Li\estock  Judging  Contest, 
in  September,  1956.  Out  of  fifty  par- 
ticipants representing  nine  eastern 
colleges,  such  as  Cornell,  Pennsyhania 
State,  Ohio  State,  Rutgers,  and  Massa- 
chusetts; Har\ey  had  the  highest  in- 
dividual scoring  for  all  classes  judged. 
He  has  been  the  first  N.A.C.  Aggie  to 
e\er  win  this  distinction. 

Har\ ey  has  a  \ariety  of  hobbies  and 
interests.  He  has  a  passion  for  work- 
ing around  animals,  especialh'  horses. 
E\ery  spring  he  will  be  found  training 
students  to  groom  and  shoe  horses  for 
A-Day.  During  his  summers  he  rides 
and  trains  horses  and  has  become  ex- 
(continued  on  page  21) 
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The  Problem:  SOIL  CONSERVATION 


hy  Joe  Sbinn  '59 
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X  THIS  era  of  strong  demand  and 
keen  competition,  the  farmer,  like  the 
industriahst,  must  run  his  business  in 
tlie  most  efficient  way  possible.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  manage  his  fields 
and  animals  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
the  most  profit  from  the  least  amount 
of  investment  and  cost.  From  the  time 
he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  until  he 
turns  in  at  night  he  must  be  contin- 
ually looking  ahead  and  x^Ianniog. 
Vlany  times  he  mu.st  ask  himself  as  he 
plans  an  operation,  "Will  this  be 
worthwhile?  Will  I  profit  by  this?" 

The  average  farmer  knows  that 
there  is  grave  need  of  conservation 
on  his  farm.  He  has  seen  the  gullies 
and  sheet  erosion  at  work  on  his  fields, 
robbing  him  of  his  wealth,  wasting 
away  his  fertilizer,  and  spoiling  his 
already  established  crops.  But  then, 
he  says  to  himself;  "What  can  /  do 
aliout  it?  I  can't  afford  to  hire  a  bull- 
dozer to  nut  in  diversion  terraces,  or 
a  ditching  machine  to  lay  drain  tile; 
I  don't  like  contour  strips  because  it 
takes  e.xtra  gas  and  more  time  to  farm 
the  point  rows;  good  grass  waterways 
and  terraces  take  good  land  out  of 
production"  and  so  on. 

This  man,  being  an  efficient  man- 
ager, must  think  of  everything.  So  he 
comes  up  with  logical  reasons  for  not 
undertaking  conservation  practices; 
and,  what's  more,  he  is  right!  But  — 
what  he  doesn't  realize  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  able  to  afford  all 
those    large    operations.    Already    the 
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V  ork  ;6  money   dow  n  the  drain. 


American  Ta.xpayer  has  paid  for  this. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultuie 
has  set  up  an  organization  called  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  help  this 
fellow  with  all  his  conservation  prob- 
lems. 

First,  technical  assistance  is  ready 
to  step-in  with  no  obligation  to  the 
farmer  whatsoever;  and,  contrary  to 
most  beliefs,  these  fellows  don't  care 
a  bit  about  what  you  grow  or  how  you 
farm.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to  give 
technical  assistance  and  advice  on  soil 
conservation  measures. 

B\-  using  aerial  photographs,   they 


Conservation  measures  are  the  farnners  best  answer. 
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determine  and  recommend  what  mea- 
sures should  be  taken.  Then,  prior  to 
construction,  they  survey  and  "stake 
out "  the  site  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tion. It  is  up  to  the  conservationists  to 
see  that  ( 1 )  diversion  terraces  are 
properly  graded  and  banked  to  divert 
e.\cess  surface  nmoff  awa\'  from  the 
cropland;  ( 2 )  contour  strips  are  laid 
out  properly  and  that  the  farmer  un- 
derstands the  proper,  easiest  method 
of  farming  them;  (3)  drainage  ditches 
and  drainage  tile  is  laid  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good;  (4)  grass  or  sod 
waterways  are  put  into  use  where 
needed;  and  (5)  any  ad\ice  on  prop- 
er rotations,  co\er  crops,  or  any  other 
measure  the  farmer  might  want  is 
available. 

The  Federal  Government  shares 
most  of  the  farmer's  cost  for  these 
conservation  practices.  The  average 
cost  of  some  conservation  practices 
are: 
( 1 )   diversion  terraces 

a )  up  to  12  cents  per  linear  foot. 

b)  about  .50f  of  the  cost  or  re- 
moving stone  walls  and  hedge- 
rows. 

c )  leveling  and  filling  —  1.5  cents 
per  cubic  foot 

(  2  )    contour   strip-cropping 

a)   $3.00  per  acre 

1))   .50^'  of  the  cost  of  removal  of 

stone  wails  and  hedgerows 
( 3 )   drainage  systems 

a)    12-30  cents  per  linear  foot  or 
(continued  on  pufie  22} 
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N  MARCH  5.  1956.  Dr.  Leibovitz 
began  to  teach  and  practice  at  the 
Poultr\'  Diagno.stic  Laboratory  locat- 
ed on  the  college  campu.s. 

Indeed  Dr.  Leibo\itz  is  a  familiar 
figure  around  the  N.A.C.  campus.  He 
lectures,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  in  such  courses  as  parasitology, 
pathology,  histolog)-,  and  bacteriology. 
It  is  well  known  to  his  students  that 
he  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a  per- 
son to  be  respected. 


Some  thirty-si.\  \ears  ago,  "Doc" 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
\  ania.  It  was  here  that  he  grew  up  and 
received  his  basic  education.  In  1939 
he  graduated  from  Central  High 
School  in  Philadelphia  and  received 
the  highly  honored  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence Degree.  It  is  noteworth}'  to  men- 
tion that  Centerel  High  School  is  the 
only  all-boys  high  school  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  awards  a  B.  S.  degree  to 
its  graduates.  While  attending  high 
school  Dr.  Leibovitz  acquired  a  de- 
sire to  become  a  \eterinarian. 

In  1942  after  successfully  complet- 
his  course  of  studies,  he  graduated 
from  Penn  State  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  It  was  at  this  time 
Dr.  Leibo\  itz  was  called  into  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  United  States  Arm\-  and 
served  with  the  Army  \'eterinary 
Corps  as  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
This  tour  of  duty  was  in  Northern 
Eiuope.  While  in  Europe  he  attended 
Trinity  College  in  Belfast.  Ireland. 
-\fter  the  war  Dr.  Leibo\itz  decided  to 
stud\  for  his  \.  D.  M.,  at  the  Univer- 
sit\'  of  Pennsyhania.  which  he  was 
awarded  in  1950. 

Before  coming  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural College,  he  had  an  e.xcellant 
\  aried  background  of  practical  exper- 
ience in  his  field.  He  worked  as  a  \et- 
erinarian  for  the  world  famous  Calu- 
met Farms  in  Kentuck\'.  It  was  in  Wis- 
consin that  Dr.  Leibo\  itz  worked  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
the  eradication  of  Brucellosis  and  Tu- 
berculosis in  cattle. 

When  asked  about  the  Poultry  Dia- 
gnostic Laboratory,  Dr.  Leibo\itz 
said,  "The  Poultry  Diagnostic  Labora- 
tory ser\'es  a  two  fold  purpose.  Num- 
ber one  is  to  bring  agricultural  in- 
terests to  N.A.C.  on  a  commercial 
state.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  bas- 
is; second  to  bring  to  the  students  the 
poultry  diagnostic  aspect  of  the  agri- 
cultural field." 

The  Poultry  lab  makes  the  National 
Agricultural  College  an  excellent 
practical,  educational  instrument  in 
the  obser\'ation  of  diseases  and  phy- 
siological disorders  of  poultry  for  the 
student.  Thus  N.x'V.C.  is  on  par  with 


other  colleges  and  in  inan\  cases  bet- 
ter equipped  for  the  student  to  learn 
poultry  disorders.  Thus  student  ob- 
ser\ation  makes  the  poultr\-  labora- 
tory a  fundamental  acti\e  limb  of  the 
college.  As  the  poultr\'  laboratory 
grows,  the  college  gro\\'s  along  with  it. 
Dr.  Ieibo\'itz  has  membership  in  the 
American  ^'eterinary  Association, 
Bucks-Mont  \'eterinary  Association 
and  the  Society  of  American  Bacteri- 
ogists.  Not  only  are  his  interests  in  the 
sciences,  but  also  in  the  finer  arts  such 
as  art  and  he  can  also  be  found  put- 
tering in  the  garden  which  is  one  of 
his  favorite  past  times. 
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THE  DAIRY  F^ 

A  look  at  the  small 
of  Dr.  Wm.  I 

by  Jerry  Mulnick  '60 


Reporter  "Just  netting  the  tact"  Irtini  nuinatif 
Weber.  NAC  grad  ol  '56.  Note  riulk-pipehnes 
milk  room. 


Typical  high,  Tuckaway  Farms    Cynthia  is  now  in 
her  third  lactation. 

First  lactation  -  9,532  lbs.   milk,  532  lbs.  fat, 
305  days,  2x. 

Second  lactation  -  1 1,1 52   lbs.   milk,  660  lbs. 
lbs.  fat,  305  days,  2x. 


Here  we  see  NAC  sophomore  Joe  Sbinn  at  work  milking 
with  pump  which  sends  milk  into  the  container  in  which 
the  milk  is  weighed  before  being  released  into  the  pipe- 
line. 


The  milk  room  is  spotless  and  efficient.  Here  worker 
Carroll  Fellman  uses  conventional  automatic  milker 
which  is  used  on  cows  not  on  the  pipeline  system. 
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RM  OF  TODAY 

i  efficient  dairy  farm 
,  Dublin,  Pa. 

Photos  by  Dave  Bogaisky  '60 


The  cows  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  loaiing  area. 
The  floor  is  concrete  and  is  kept  clean  by  bulldozing 
with  tractor. 


The   clean   and   airy   maternity   pens   are   located 
below  the  hay  storage  area. 


The   self-feeding   hay   area   as  seen   from   the   skylighted 
loafing  shed. 


Heifers  enjoying  chopped  hay  that  was  blown  down  by 
means  of  an  air  dryer. 
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LAWNS 

AND 

THEIR 

by  Leonard  G.  Skgel  'S8  ("^  yflk   P    p 
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c;ooD  LAW'x  is  the  product  of  cor- 
rect en\ironment  and  soil  conditions; 
a  wise  choice  of  grasses,  and  last  but 
not  least,  care.  The  success  of  a  lawn 
depends  on  proper  planning  and  pre- 
paration. 

The  home  gardener,  when  planning 
the  construction  of  a  lawn  should  %  is- 
ualize  his  final  product  as  a  unison  of 
proper  droper  drainage,  proper  seed- 
ing, and  ease  of  maintenance. 

Consideration  must  be  gi\'en  to 
proper  grading,  which  is  synonymous- 
ly used  in  relation  to  drainage,  but  is 
actually  a  separate  and  distinct  pro- 
ject. Grading  is  a  process  which  func- 
tions to  remodel  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  grade  enables  the  water  to  be  car- 
ried away  from  the  house  and  the 
diiveways  in  a  downward  slope.  Prop- 
er grading  eliminates  low  spots  which 
often  cause  ponds  and  puddles  to 
form.  If  major  alterations  must  be 
made,  the  topsoil  should  be  remo\  ed 
and  returned  to  the  area  after  work 
has  been  completed.  Curbing,  dri\e- 
ways,  walks,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, are  all  fixed  points  used  in  de- 
termining the  final  grade.  The  accu- 
rac\'  of  the  grade  may  be  check  by 
watering  down  the  area  before  contin- 
uing construction.  If  the  situation  can- 
not be  corrected  with  surface  grading 
the  home  gardener  must  then  use  a 
method  of  drainage.  Drainage  deals 
with  the  surplus  water  in  the  soil; 
while  grading  deals  with  the  amount 
of  water  run-off  on  the  surface. 

Agricultural  drain  tile  four  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  placed  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  deep  in 
the  soil,  end  to  end,  with  joints  open. 
A  grade  must  be  established  for  the 
tiles  from  the  area  to  be  drained  to 
another  outlet  to  insure  proper  drain- 
age. 

Many  home  owners  often  question 
the  difference  between  a  genuine  top- 
soil  and  a  subsoil.  Surface  soil  or  top 
soil  contains  the  food  and  humus 
necessary   to  maintain  the   plants   in 


vigorous  growth.  A  minimum  of  four 
inches  of  topsoil  is  required;  si.x  inch- 
es is  more  desirable.  Subsoil  acts  as 
a  moisture  resei"\"e  and  proxides  drain- 
age for  an\'  siuplus  water  from  the  soil 
above.  Organic  matter  incorporated 
in  the  topsoil,  through  the  process  of 
decomposition,  releases  plant  nutri- 
ents which  the  roots  can  absorb  and 
utilize.  The  desired  use  of  the  lawn  de- 
termines the  percentage  of  organic 
matter  necessar\'.  Compacted  areas 
such  as  grass  tennis  courts,  require 
more  organic  matter  than  home  lawns. 
Organic  matter  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but 
a  soil  conditioner  used  to  influence 
the  physical  properties  of  the  soil. 

Plants  require  the  three  fertilizer 
elements,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium,  which  usually  are  not  pres- 
ent in  adequate  amounts  in  the  soil. 
Phosphorus  and  potassium  are  placed 
deeper  in  the  soil  at  a  rate  of  30  to  50 
poimds  of  1-10-10  mi.xture  per  thous- 
and square  feet.  Before  final  grading 
apph  ten  pounds  of  a  10-10-10  ferti- 
lizer which  ser\es  as  a  starter  mi.xture 
for  the  new  plants.  The  lawn  should 
be  fertilized  twice  a  year,  in  the  early 
fall,  and  in  the  spring  with  a  complete 
fertilizer.  Due  to  the  unstableness  of 
nitrogen,  a  considerable  amount  of  it 
is  required  by  the  growing  plant.  Ni- 
trogen deficiency  is  noticed  in  the 
lea\es  by  a  light  green  or  a  greenish- 
\  ellow  coloring.  It  is  best  to  supple- 
ment th  fertilizer  mi.xture  with  some 
form  of  nitrogen  that  will  be  a\ail- 
able  \ery  slow4\-. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States  most 
of  the  soils  have  some  degree  of  acid- 
ityfl  Ground  limestone  is  used  to  cor- 
rect the  acid  correction,  and  raise  the 
pH  to  the  desirable  range  of  grasses, 
which  is  6.0  to  6.8.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  or  the  lo- 
cal count}'  agent,  will  test  a  sample  of 
the  soil  and  recommend  correct  lim- 
ing procedure.  Lime  may  be  applied 
when  replacing  topsoil;  after  grading, 
or  aat  any  other  time,  pro\ided  the 
grass  leaves  are  dr\'. 


After  grading,  fertilizing,  and  level- 
ing, the  seedbed  is  ready  for  sowing. 
The  seed  can  be  spread  either  by  hand 
or  by  a  seeding  machine.  One  half  of 
the  mixture  is  spread  in  a  North-South 
direction,  the  other  half  in  an  East- 
West  direction.  Raking  the  area  care- 
fulh',  and  preventing  the  seed  from 
accumulating  in  ridges,  will  bring  the 
seed  in  contact  with  the  soil  by  being 
co\  ered  lightly  by  it.  Rolling  the  area 
lightly  enables  the  seed  to  be  set  firm- 
1\'  in  the  soil.  Water  the  area  with  a 
fine  mist-like  spray  and  avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture,  as  too  much  moisture 
is  as  bad  as  not  enough. 

Selection  of  a  seed  mixture  should 
provide  temporary  grasses,  or  nurse 
grasses,  which  will  gradually  be  eli- 
minated when  the  slower  developing 
permanent  grasses  after  become  es- 
tablished. Good  mixtures  will  contain 
from  eighty  to  ninety  percent,  or  more, 
of  the  permanent  grasses.  Permanent 
grasses  may  be  any  combination  of 
Kentucky,  or  Merion  blnegrass  and 
chewing  fescues  which  are  highly 
recommended  for  this  region  and  cli- 
mate. Red  top  or  domestic  ryegrass 
is  generally  used  as  the  nurse  grass. 
The  mixture  is  sown  at  a  rate  of  four 
poimds  per  one  thousand  square  feet. 

For  best  residts.  seeding  is  generalh" 
done  in  the  fall  from  .\ugust  to  earh' 
October.  During  this  time  of  the  year, 
moisture  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able and  evaporation  rates  are  re- 
duced. Competition  from  summer 
weeds  is  eliminated  during  the  fall 
months,  and  there  will  be  less  injury 
from  the  sun.  Young  plants  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  spring.  Another  time 
for  seeding  is  in  the  early  spring 
months  of  NIarch  and  early  April.  La- 
ter spring  plantings  will  suffer  due  to 
severe  competition  from  weeds,  heat, 
and  lack  of  moisture. 

X^'hen  the  growth  of  the  grass  reach- 
es a  height  of  two  inches,  the  lawn  can 
be  mowed,  but  should  never  be  cut 
shorter  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 
Mow  the  lawn  as  often  as  necessary; 
when  the  soil  is  not  moisture-ridden 
and  soft,  and  when  grass  is  drv'. 
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N"E\\-  AXD  recognizable  figure 
around  campus  this  year  is  that  of  our 
basketball  coach  Mr.  Ted  Gehlmann. 
Mr.  Gehlmann,  who  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  August  18, 
1928  in  Johnstown. 

Mr.  Gehlmann  attended  the  Fern- 
dale  High  School  in  Johnstown,  where 
he  played  football,  basketball,  and 
baseball.  He  was  an  All-Western 
Pemisylvania  fullback  for  two  years. 
While  in  high  school,  Mr.  Gehlmann 
was  president  of  his  senior  class,  and 
he  started  an  Audi-Visual  Club. 

The  Audi-Visual  Club,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  radio  broadcasting  system  with- 
in the  school.  Its  purpose  was  to  train 
students  in  radio  broadcasting  and  to 
bring  news  to  the  class  rooms.  On  Sat- 
urdays, Mr.  Gehlmann  did  station 
breaks  and  a  program  called  Kiddie 
Carnival  on  Radio  Station  WARD. 
Johnstown. 

After  finishing  high  school.  Mr. 
Gehlmann  plaved  independent  bas- 
ketball for  the  city  and  the  YMCA 
All-Stars.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he, 
who  was  unable  to  afford  a  college 
education,  recei\  ed  16  college  scholar- 
ships. 

Mr.  Gehlmann  chose  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  where 
he  majored  in  Physical  Education  with 
a  minor  in  Biology.  He  was  a  shotput 
and  discus  thrower  on  the  track  team, 
and  a  guard  and  tackle  on  the  football 
team. 

It  was  while  playing  four  years  of 
\arsity  football  at  W&M  that  Mr. 
Gehlmann  attained  a  record  that 
would  be  relished  by  any  athlete.  The 
team  won  one  Southern  Conference 
Championship  and  was  runnerup  for 
two  years.  He  played  on  the  All 
Southern  team  one  year,  and  was  on 
the  team  elected  by  the  \'irginia  All 
State  Associated  Press.  He  also  was 
nominated  and  achieved  Sports  Maga- 
zines' All  American  Pennsylvania 
team. 


After  graduating  from  college  in 
19.51,  Mr.  Gehlmann  was  drafted  h\ 
and  signed  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steel- 
ers.  Before  he  could  finish  one  season 
in  professional  football,  he  was  draft- 
ed in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
He  was  the  first  Marine  draftee  from 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  Mr.  Gehlmann 
was  associated  with  the  special   ser- 
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\ices.  He  coached  the  line  and  played 
on  the  Paris  Island  Marine  Corps 
team,  which  won  two  All  Marine 
championships.  Some  of  the  players  he 
coached  at  Paris  Island  who  later  be- 
came popular  football  stars  are  Sch- 
necker,  McKee.  and  Re.x  Boggan  of 
the  N.  Y.  Giants,  and  Leo  Elter  of  the 
Washington  Red  Skins.  When  he  was 
not  coaching,  he  was  a  special  subjects 
instructor  in  field  hygiene. 

After  ser\ing  with  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  for  two  years,  Mr.  Gehlmann  re- 
turned to  play  for  the  Steelers,  but  a 


leg  injury  recei\ed  in  the  Marines 
hampered  his  playing. 

Mr.  Gehlmann  then  took  a  position 
at  the  Westmont  Upper  Yoder  High 
School  in  Johnstown.  There  he  taught 
physical  education  and  advanced  first- 
aid.  He  was  line  coach  of  the  football 
team,  and  head  coach  of  the  track 
team.  Also,  he  was  director  of  recrea- 
tion of  the  Westmont  Recreation  Cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  Gehlmann's  last  position  before 
coming  to  N.A.C.  was  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics  at  the  Shady-Side 
Academy  in  Pittsburgh.  There  he 
taught  American  history  and  general 
science,  and  coached  football  and 
wrestling.  He  also  worked  at  the  Sha- 
d\"-Side  summer  day  camp.  It  was  at 
tliis  time  that  he  started  to  work  to- 
ward his  degree  as  Master  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

From  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Gehlmann 
came  to  N.A.C.  Here  he  resides  in 
Ulman  hall  with  Mrs.  Gehlmann  (who 
was  a  hometown  girl )  and  their  cocker 
spaniel  Flicka.  He  serves  us  as  head 
basketball  coach,  assistant  football 
coach,  instructor  of  first  aid  and  dorm- 
itory proctor. 

Mr.  Gehlmann  says  "I  am  impressed 
and  think  great  things  are  coming  for 
N.A.C.  and  I  hope  to  stay  around  for 
further  developments.  I  think  we  ha\e 
great  possibilities  in  football.  Our  bas- 
ketball team  is  coming  into  its  own 
and  has  good  ball  players  that  could 
play  on  anybody's  club.  I  think  the 
enthusiasm  this  >ear  will  carr\'  o\er 
to  all  our  games." 
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BASEBALL 


T 

In 


.HE  (1FTEN  quoted  phrase.  "In  the 
spring  a  \oung  mans  fancy  turns 
hghtly  to  thoughts  of  —  Baseball!"  In- 
deed this  is  true  here  at  the  College. 
The  crack  of  a  bat,  or  sound  of  a  ball 
being  caught  in  a  glove  will  attest  to 
the  fact  daily  from  4-6  p.m.  The  \'ar- 
sit>'  Baseball  team,  1957  edition,  is 
earnestly  practicing  in  preparation  for 
the  forth  coming  season.  This  is  the 
all-new  Aggie  team  spiced  with  a  new 
head  coach,  more  seniors  than  any 
other  varsity  sport  can  boast,  and  a 
fine  crop  of  underclassmen.  For  the 
second  \ear  the  Aggies  are  a  partici- 
pating member  of  the  Delaware  \'al- 


and  thus  the  championship.  Hoping  to 
gain  the  title  this  season  the  \arsity 
will  field  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
team  both  in  hitting  and  fielding  in 
this  writers  tenure  at  the  college.  The 
turnout  of  candidates  for  the  team  is 
the  largest  in  many  a  season  and  is 
pro\iding  keen  competition  for  posi- 
tions. Currently  the  squad  boasts  3 
teams  or  27  players  certainly  a  fine  re- 
ception for  the  new  baseball  coach 
John  Mascus,  well  known  mentor  at 
Central  Bucks  High  School  "fresh- 
man" season.  More  about  the  coach 
later. 

Official    practice    was    begun    on 


ley  Baseball  Conference;  and  inciden- 
tally were  the  first  varsity  sport  team 
to  represent  the  college  in  champion- 
shi^J  intercollegiate  competition  in  a 
conference  of  this  type;  in  1956.  Dur- 
ing the  preceeding  season,  1956,  the 
locals  tied  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
Cohege  for  the  lead,  both  residing  in 
first  place  necessitated  a  playoff.  This 
game  was  held  on  a  neutral  field  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  in  which  the  Aggies 
lost  the  game  on  a  fluke  unearned  run 


March  15th  with  unofficial  condition- 
ing by  lettermen  and  candidates  ha\  - 
ing  begun  previously.  Indoor  calis- 
thenics and  throwing  took  place  at 
the  Doylestown  Armory.  The  emphasis 
placed  on  the  condition  of  the  batter- 
ies (pitching  and  catching)  also  base 
running  and  fielding  drills  for  in- 
fielders  and  outfielders.  With  a  break 
in  the  March  weather  from  bleak  cold 
rainy  days  to  wanner  sunny  days,  the 
team  mo\'ed  outdoors   into   probabl\' 


the  worst  playing  field  experienced  by 
many  of  the  players.  However,  de- 
spite the  hardships  and  promise  of  im- 
provement before  the  first  home  game 
on  April  6th,  the  \  arsity  concentrated 
on  defensi\e  drills.  Infielders  practic- 
ing on  ground  balls  and  outfielders 
shagging  fly  balls.  Practice  continued 
to  be  featured  by  calisthenics  and 
wind  psrints  with  running  the  bases  at 
the  close  of  the  sessions.  Batting  prac- 
tice began  shortly  thereafter  and  will 
continue  to  be  stressed  prior  to  the 
season's  opener  on  April  3rd  ( a  Dela- 
ware Valley  Baseball  Conference 
game)  against  Rutgers  University  of 
South  Jersey  at  Camden. 

Returning  the  sports  spotlight  to 
coach  Mascus,  we  find  him  a  familiar 
face  to  sports  followers  in  both  high 
school  and  college.  Currently 
renowned  football  coach  of  the  "Buck- 
aneers"  he  boasts  a  record  producing 
the  first  Central  Bucks  football  team 
in  20  vears  the  Bux-Mont  Conference. 
The  "Red  and  Black  sweater  suited" 
terror  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  finer 
southern  uni\  ersities  in  which  he  ma- 
jored in  horticulture  while  excelling 
in  sports  and  we  mean  sports,  football, 
baseball,  track,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 
His  ambition  was  to  become  a  profes- 
sional baseball  player,  this  being  his 
first  love,  but  he  found  he  was  more 
adapted  at  throwing  blocks  on  the 
gridiron  than  catching  the  fast  ball 
on  the  diamond,  and  eventually,  went 
on  to  star  on  professional  football. 
During  his  college  career  he  was 
named  to  the  All-Southern  Conference 
Team  in  football  and  held  \arious  ti- 
tles in  boxing  and  wrestling.  Pla\ing 
pro-football  for  the  Buffalo  Bills  of  the 
now  disbanded  All  American  Confer- 
ence, he  gained  the  all  pro-rating.  His 
pro  career  was  shortened,  however,  by 
the  war  and  thereafter,  he  concentrat- 
ed on  coaching,  receiving  a  Master's 
degree  in  Physical  Education  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Very  well 
liked   by  the   N.A.C.   varsity   players, 

(continued  mi  jniiie  22) 
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Diamond  Sparklers! 
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BERNIE   BUNN 


Always  trying  to  better  his  batting 
average,  Bernie  takes  pride  in  his  hit- 
ting abihty.  H  is  never  satisfield  with 
his  hits  per  game  and  considers  two 
per  game  inadequate.  Bernie  has  tried 
his  hand  at  both  the  infield  and  out- 
Irield,  playing  second  base  as  a  fresh- 
man, right  field  as  a  sophomore,  and 
now  a  left  fielder.  He  has  proved  him- 
self in  all  three  positions  showing  a 
brilliant  fielding  record. 


■'Big  Mai"  is  known  for  his  long 
drnes  and  extra  base  blows,  which 
add  that  extra  strength  to  the  N.A.C. 
batting  order.  To  add  diversity  to  his 
batting,  xMal  has  the  knack  of  hitting 
to  the  opposite  field.  Standing  6  feet 
4  inches  gives  him  an  added  asset  to 
his  fiist  base  position.  In  previous 
seasons  Mai  has  played  the  outfield 
and  pitched.  Mai  also  sees  action  in 
the  South  Jersey  summer  leagues. 


BILL  SCOTT 

The  "Iron  Aggie",  Bill  Scott  shares 
the  pitching  and  outfield  duties  with 
Sid  Blair,  but  in  the  hitting  depart- 
ment   "Scottv"    shares    with    no    one. 


SID   BLAIR   AT   BAT 


WALT  KENDZIBRSKI 
SPRING   1957 


Sid,  elected  captain  this  season  b\ 
his  teammates,  has  hit  and  pitched 
his  way  to  N.A.C.  fame.  As  an  out- 
fielder, he  has  remarkable  speed  and 
ability  to  make  the  hardest  play  look 
routine,  he  has  also  made  many  a 
baserunner  wish  he  had  never  left  the 
base  after  that  shotgun  arm  threw  him 
out.  At  the  plate  Sid  can  boast  over  a 
.300  batting  average  for  his  college 
baseball  career.  As  a  freshman  he 
turned  out  for  the  squad  in  hopes  of 


being  a  catcher,  but  with  his  shining 
prospects  and  the  desire  need  for  a 
pitching  staff,  Sid  became  one  of  the 
Aggies  finest  hurlers. 

(Number  24)  "Pops"  can  either  be 
found  in  the  outfield,  infield,  or  on  the 
mound,  and  if  you  still  can't  find  him 
just  gi\-e  a  listen  for  his  shrill  chant 
can  be  heard  over  all.  Sid  is  a  nat- 
ural leader  and  is  an  honorable  and 
inspiring  captain. 
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The  intoxicated  husband  fumbles 
his  way  upstairs  at  2  a.m.  "Well,"  says 
his  wife  angrily,  "what  does  the  clock 
say?" 

"Clock,"  the  husband  admits  hap- 
pily, "shay  'tick-tock'.  Cow  shay  'moo- 
moo'.  Pushy  shay  "meow-meow".  An" 
big  bear  go  'wuff-wuff-wuff." 

The  new  farm  hand  was  awakened 
at  4:00  a.m.  by  the  farmer,  who  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  cut 
oats. 

"Are  they  wild  oats'?  " 

"No,  why'?" 

"Then  why  do  you  have  to  sneak  up 
on  them  in  the  dark?" 


Bob— "Why  is  it  that  you  fat  fel- 
lows are  always  good  natured?" 

Jim— "You  see,  we  can't  either  fight 
or  nm." 


Sentry— "Halt!  \Vho  goes  there?" 
Returning     AWOL— "Friend,    with 
bottle." 

Sentry— "Pass,  friend;   halt,   bottle!" 

First  Soldier— "What  made  you  \ol- 
unteer?" 

Second  Soldier— "Oh,  I  had  no  wife, 
and  I  love  a  good  scrap.  Why  did  you 
do  it'?" 

First  Soldier— "I  have  a  wife  and  I'm 
looking  for  peace. " 

Summer  \'isitor  —  "I  do  hope  \'()u 
keep  your  cows  in  a  pasture." 

Milkman  —  "Yes,  madam,  of  course 
we  keep  them  in  a  pasture." 

Summer  \'isitor  —  "I'm  so  glad  to 
hear  that.  I  have  been  told  that  pas- 
teurized milk  is  much  safer." 

"Is  your  girl  spoiled?" 
"No,    it's    just    the    perfume    she's 
wearing." 


The  hillbilly  wandered  into  the  ho- 
tel, tracking  a  good  amount  of  Ken- 
tucky soil  with  him. 

"When  you  come  in  here,"  said  the 
hotel  manager  cuttingly,  "I'd  thank 
you  to  wipe  the  mud  off  your  shoes. " 

"Land  o"  Goshen!"  said  the  moun- 
taineer, looking  down  in  a  puzzled 
manner,  ""what  shoes?" 


The  speaker  was  getting  tired  of  be- 
ing interrupted.  "We  seem  to  have  a 
great  many  fools  here  tonight,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,"  said  a  voice.  "Get  on  with 
your  speech." 


Panhandler— "Can  you  spare  a  few 
cents  for  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

Leading  Citizen— "'Why  don't  you 
do  something  useful  for  a  living?  You 
need  brains  more  than  money." 

Panhandler— "Well,  sir,  I  asked  you 
for  what  I  thought  you  had  most  of. " 


Two  moonshiners  from  the  moun- 
tains were  taking  their  first  train  trip. 
They  had  heard  of  soda  pop,  but 
neither  had  ever  tasted  any,  so  when 
the  vendor  came  throtigh  the  car  they 
each  bought  a  bottle. 

The  first  moonshiner  wiped  the  lip 
of  the  bottle  with  his  hand  and  took 
a  long  drink  —  just  as  the  train  en- 
tered a  timnel. 

"Hod  d'you  like  it,  Jed?"  asked  his 
companion  in  the  darkness. 

"Don't  tech  thet  stuff,  Lem.  I  been 
struck  blind! 


The  young  lover,  eloping  with  the 
only  girl,  climbed  the  ladder  and 
rapped  on  her  windowpane.  She 
opened  the  window  softly. 

""Are  you  ready?"  he  asked. 

"Ssh!  Not  so  loud! "  she  whispered. 
■"I'm  so  afraid  Father  will  catch  us." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  youth 
rather  dubiously.  "He's  down  below 
holding  the  ladder. " 
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Teacher— "Johnnie,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  When  I  was  no  bigger  than  you, 
I  could  read  all  the  Presidents  off  in 
order  without  hesitation." 

Johnnie— "Yeah;  but  there  was  only 
three  or  four  of  them  then." 


The  lion  ate  the  bull.  He  felt  so 
good  he  roared  and  roared.  The  hunt- 
er heard  him  and  shot  the  lion. 

Moral:  When  you  are  full  of  bull 
keep  your  mouth  shut. 


An  Iowa  farmer  was  introducing 
his  family  to  the  governor. 

"Twelve  boys,"  he  said,  "and  every- 
one of  them  good  Republicans,  except 
Bill,  the  little  rascal.  He  got  to  read- 


The  minister  called  at  the  Jones 
home  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  lit- 
tle Willie  answered  the  bell.  "Pa  ain't 
home,"  he  announced.  "He  went  over 
to  the  golf  club." 

The  minister's  brow  darkened,  and 
Willie  hastened  to  explain:  "Oh,  he 
ain't  gonna  play  any  golf.  Not  on  Sun- 
day. He  just  went  over  for  a  few  high- 
balls and  a  little  stud  poker." 


"For     goodness     sake,     use     both 
hands,"  shrilled  the  co-ed  in  the  auto. 

"I  can't,"  said  her  escort.  "I  have  to 
steer  with  one." 


"You,  down  there!"  shouted  Father 
from  the  head  of  the  stair.  "It's  two- 
thirty!"  Do  you  think  you  can  stay  all 
night. 

"Err,  thank  you,"  said  the  callow 
lover.  "But  I'll  have  to  phone  home 
first. 


Mother  (reprovingly)  —  "Wilham, 
I  wish  you'd  stop  reaching  for  things 
at  the  table.  Haven't  you  a  tongue?" 

Son— "Yes,  Ma,  but  my  arm's  long- 


The  Sunday  School  teacher  asked 
Bobby  why  he  was  late.  "I  was  gon- 
na go  fishing  that  morning,"  said  Bob- 
by, "but  Daddy  wouldn't  let  me." 

"You're  a  very  fortunate  boy  to  have 
a  father  like  that,"  said  the  teacher. 
"And  did  your  father  make  it  clear  to 
you  why  you  shouldn't  go  fishing  on 
Sunday?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  replied  Bobby.  "He 
said  there  wasn't  enough  bait  for  both 
of  us." 


Pa:  "I  think  I'll  go  downstairs  and 
send  Nancy's  young  man  home." 

Ma:    "Now,   Elmer,   remember   the 
way  we  used  to  court." 

Pa:  "Gosh,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 
Out  he  goes." 


Officer  (to  man  pacing  sidewalk  at 
3  a.m.)— "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Gentleman— "I  forgot  my  key.  Of- 
ficer, and  I'm  waiting  for  my  children 
to  come  home  and  let  me  in." 


There  was  an  angry  yelp  from  the 
bathroom.  "What's  the  matter,  dear?" 
a.sked  the  little  bride.  "It's  my  razor 
blade,"  he  yelled.  "It's  dull.  It  won't 
cut  at  all."  "Why,  that's  silly,"  she 
said.  "Your  whiskers  can't  possibly  be 
tougher  than  my  lead  pencil." 


Dentist  —  "Stop  waving  your  arms 
and  making  faces,  sir.  Why,  I  haven't 
e\en  touched  your  tooth." 

Patient  —  "I  know  you  haven't,  but 
vou're  standincj  on  mv  corn." 


He:  Do  you  smoke? 
She:  No,  I  don't  smoke. 
He:  Do  you  drink? 
She:  No.  I  don't  drink. 
He:  Do  you  neck? 
She:  No,  I  don't  neck. 
Well,  what  do  you  do? 
She:  I  tell  lies. 


Do  you  think  I  should  put  more  fire 
into  my  editorials? 

No,  said  his  editor.  Vice  versa. 


He:  "Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that 
you  have  beautiful  eyes? " 

She:  "Not  while  looking  where  you 


Chemistry  professor— "What's  the 
most  outstanding  contribution  that 
chemistry  has  made  to  the  world?" 

Bright  student— "Blondes." 


People  are  always  looking  for  the 
needle  in  the  haystack  because  that's 
where  the  farmer's  daughter  does  all 
of  her  fancv  work. 


"A  bride  wears  white,"  said  the 
speaker,  "as  a  symbol  of  happiness, 
for  her  wedding  day  is  the  most  joyful 
day  in  her  life." 

"And  why  do  men  wear  black?" 
someone  asked. 


Caller  —  "Madame.  I'm  the  piano- 
tuner." 

Pianist  —  'I  didn't  send  for  a  tuner." 

Caller  —  "I  know  it,  lady;  the  neigh- 
bors did." 
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STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS 


by  Henry  Rose  '37 
Lejv  SeidenbiTg  '57 


i  x  THIS  issue,  our  student  from  a  for- 
eign land  is  Enrique  Ca\elier.  who 
hails  from  Bogota,  Colombia,  South 
America. 

After  graduation  from  high  school, 
Enrique  came  to  this  country  in  the 
spring  of  1952.  He  entered  Michigan 
State  College  where  he  studied  Eng- 
lish until  the  fall  of  1953,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  National  Agricul- 
tural College. 

When  Enrique  was  questioned  as 
to  why  he  chose  N.A.C.,  he  said  that 
he  preferred  a  small  college  where 
everyone  has  the  same  chance  to 
know  one  another. 

Because  of  his  vast  farm  back- 
ground, and  the  desire  to  put  this 
knowledge  to  use.  Enrique  picked  the 
Animal  Husbandr)'  course  as  his  ma- 
jor. In  his  own  country  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  farming  since  his 
father  maintains  a  120  milking  head 
herd  of  Holstein  cows  along  with  1,000 
acres  de\oted  to  \arious  crops  and 
pasture.  To  aid  in  his  satisfaction  for 
more  knowledge,  Enrique  has  been  an 


ENRIQUE   CAVELIER 


acti\  e  member  of  the  An.  Hus.  Club. 
Last  A-Day  he  showed  a  hog,  for 
which  he  received  a  prize,  but  more 
so  got  the  chance  to  learn  more  about 
that  animal  and  its  showing  points, 
as  well  as  the  other  types  of  animals. 
Since  May  is  graduation  time  for 
Enrique,  he  will  be  able  to  return  to 
Colombia,  and  fulfill  a  long  time  de- 
sire to  work  on  and  improve  his  fath- 
er's farm.  With  the  added  knowledge 
he  has  gained  at  N.A.C..  and  the  ex- 
perience with  animals  here,  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  his  Father's  farm 
a  show  place  in  production,  and  also 
for  it  to  be  a  farm  known  for  its  fine 
breeding  stock. 

We  are  sure  that  Enrique  has  the 
qualifications  to  make  his  desires  come 
true,  and  we  wish  him  the  best  in 
reaching  for  his  goal.  It  has  been  an 
experience  for  all  that  know  Enrique 
and  come  this  May,  when  he  returns 
to  Colombia,  he  will  take  with  him 
the  memories  and  best  wishes  of  many 
students  and  friends  he  has  met  in 
this  coiuitrv. 


ACCREDITATION 

(contiiitwd  from  pajic  7) 
they  will  make  inquiries  and  inter\  iew 
the  faculty,  administrators,  and  stu- 
dent body.  We  are  scheduled  for  an 
accreditation  visit  in  February,  1958. 
After  this  investigation,  the  accred- 
iting board  formulates  a  full  report 
on  their  findings  and  submits  recom- 
mendations. This  report  is  then  sent 
to  the  college  and  another  copy  to  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education.  This  commission  has  the 
final  word  and  usually  accepts  the 
advice  of  the  accrediting  board.  The 
Commission  can  then  grant  us: 

1.  Full  accreditation 

2.  Full  accreditation  subject  to  re- 
evaluation  in  two  years. 

3.  No  accreditation,  but  re-evalua- 
tion in  two  years. 

What  do  we  gain  if  ice  become  ac- 
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credited?  Through  accreditation, 
N.A.C.  will  become  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  In- 
stitution of  Higher  Education.  Our 
prestige  in  the  Delaware  \'alley  and 
elsewhere  will  be  increased  to  greater 
heights.  Our  graduates  will  be  able  to 
enter  almost  any  graduate  school  on 
the  same  level  as  other  recognized  col- 
lege graduates  do.  As  a  result,  more 
B.S.'s  from  N.A.C.  will  be  turned  into 
M.S.  and  M.A.'s.  Industry  itself  will 
be  more  willing  to  give  us  a  helping 
hand  should  we  become  accredited. 

Mr.  Peter  Click,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Accreditation  Coordinating  Team  at 
the  college  says,  "The  Administration 
is  fairly  optimistic  toward  our  becom- 
ing accredited.  It  is  a  step  fonvard  in 
the  growth  of  the  institution." 

Reference  for  the  preceding  Article 
has  been  obtained  from  the   Middle 


States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools"  document.  "How  to 
Conduct  an  Institutional  Self-Evalua- 
tion." 
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(continued  from  page  8) 
of  money,  brains,  effort,  teaching,  and 
natural  ability.  Occasionally  these  G- 
students  find  themselves;  but  failure 
is  usually  the  only  way  to  show  to 
these  men  that  the  college  really 
means  business. 

To  make  one  further  appreciate  his 
college  education,  he  should  under- 
stand the  reason  behind  its  acquisi- 
tion. The  reason  for  a  college  educa- 
tion is  simply  this:  a  preparation  for 
one  of  the  professions  —  or  stated 
slightly  differently  —  the  acquiring  of 
an  idea  of  culture.  Colleges  do  not 
aim  to  produce  the  "complete  techni- 
cian," but  instead  provide  a  type  of 
education  that  is  the  basis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  adult  mind.  Or  as  a 
professor  was  once  overheard  to  say, 
"In  four  years  of  college  all  one  can 


learn  is  that  there  are  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  luisolved  problems  for  le- 
search." 

When  the  student  finally  "wises  up," 
and  begins  to  take  advantage  of  his 
adviser's  experience,  his  teacher's 
knowledge,  the  storehouse  of  wealth 
in  his  college  library,  and  his  ability 
to  study  on  his  own  time,  most  of  his 
minor  adjustment  problems  will  dis- 
appear. But  remember,  your  primary 
requisite  for  a  college  degree  is  the 
realization  that  hard  analytical  study 
is  the  fundamental  requirement  in 
College. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  lea\'e 
with  you  this  one  timely  reminder: 
The  man  or  woman  who  finds  out 
what  education  really  means,  has  fi- 
nally reached  maturity. 


PLUMBING 

HEATING 

M. 

A.  RuFE  Estate 

JAMES  D.  RUFE 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

FUEL    OIL 

GENERAL    ELECTRIC    AUTOMATIC    OIL    HEATING 

HONOR  AGGIE 

(continued  from  page  9) 
perienced  in  preparing  all  type  of  ani- 
mals for  shows. 

When  it  comes  to  a  party  everyone 
enjoys  Harvey's  pleasant  and  witty 
personality,  he  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  be  among  people. 

Harvey  feels  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  attending  N.A.C. 
The  small  enrollment  enabled  him  to 
feel  quite  at  home,  to  know  practi- 
cally everyone,  and  to  make  numerous 
friendships.  The  closeness  between 
teacher  and  student  enables  him  to 
gain  more  knowledge  and  eliminate 
many  social  problems.  He  also  might 
never  had  met  his  future  wife,  Nancy 
Berry  of  Dovlestown,  had  he  not  at- 
tended N.A.C. 

After  graduation  Harvey  would  like 
to  get  a  job  in  a  business  allied  to  his 
major,  marry,  and  'settle  down."  His 
friends  ha\  e  no  doubt  he'll  be  success- 
ful in  life,  because  anyone  possessing: 
his  qualities  of  leadership,  his  deter- 
mination, and  his  aptitudes  should  be- 
as  valuable  to  the  business  world  as 
Har\ev  has  been  to  N.A.C. 
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BASEBALL 

who  regard  him  as  both  a  friend  and 
a  coach,  we  certainly  wish  coach  Mas- 
cus  the  best  of  kick  in  his  first  season 
of  diamond  headcoach. 

Famih'ar  faces  wearing  the  gray  and 
bkie  uniforms  this  season  inchide  co- 
editor  and  letterman  Walt  Kendzerski, 
eon\"entionally  a  third  baseman;  is  try- 
ing his  hand  at  first  base  this  year. 
Walt  is  one  of  the  first  glovemen  on 
the  squad.  Tom  McMinn  returns  after 
a  year  of  absence  to  the  keystone  sack 
(2nd  base)  a  fine  lead  off  and  team 
man,  Tom  will  certainly  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  team.  Da\e  Weinberg, 
the  defensive  "hot  corner"  specialist, 
is  back  at  his  familiar  position.  Short- 
stop will  be  shared  by  Bill  Scott 
known  for  his  fine  pitching  the  j^ast 
two  seasons  and  also  for  his  long  ball 
hitting,  and  Sid  Blair,  a  D.V.C.  all- 
star  player  last  year  and  the  team's  top 
liitter.  Sid  Blair  also  teams  with  Scott 
as  the  2nd  half  of  the  pitching  staff. 
The  versatility  of  these  two  players  is 
shown  by  their  ability  to  play  all  nine 
positions  on  the  field.  An  addition  to 
the  pitching  staff  is  Soph,  basketball 
star,  John  Merrill.  A  tall  lanky  right 
bander  with  speed  and  control  it  is 
hoped  Merrill  will  add  depth  to 
mound  corps.  Behind  the  plate  a  new 
face  appears,  NIal  Maldonado,  ineli- 
gible last  year  due  to  transfer  regula- 
tions, Mai  caught  for  the  University 
of  Delaware  and  boasts  one  of  the  fin- 
est anns  in  the  league.  Looking  around 
the  infield  we  see  Mai  MaCarty  work- 
ing out  at  first  base,  the  large  left  band- 
er, a  traditionally  power  hitter,  may 
open  the  season  in  the  outfield.  Mai  is 
a  fine  competition  and  team  man  and 
in  his  initial  season  last  year  proved  a 
worthy  wearer  of  the  NAC  letter.  At 
second  base  a  new  comer  is  stirring  up 
the  dust,  freshman  Emory  Markoxic, 
known  for  his  football  talents,  prob- 
ably displays  even  greater  ability  as  a 
baseball  player.  Possessing  a  pair  of 
sure  hands  and  hitting  well,  look  for 
him  at  second  during  the  season. 
Other  infielders  of  promise  include 
senior  Bernie  Burkhardt,  reliable  Dick 
Benstead,  back  with  the  team  after  a 
year's  layoff,  and  junior  Craig  Grouse. 
LetteiTnan  John  Lesko  is  sharing  the 
catching  load  with  Maldanado,  John 
will  best  be  remembered  for  his  long 
ball  pinch-hitting  roles  the  last  3  sea- 
sons. 

Turning  to  the  picket  line  we  find 
11  or  12  players  competing  for  a  posi- 
tion. Four  returning  lettennen  include: 
Bernie  Bunn,  a  fine  hitter  and  out- 
fielder,  Bernie  is  best  known  in   his 


last  season,  slated  for  either  right  or 
left  field,  Bernie  prefers  the  "trees"  to 
the  "gullies."  Out  in  center,  senior  Tom 
Watson  returns  for  his  fourth  season, 
and  if  he  can  refrain  from  imitating 
Pete  Reiser,  by  running  into  trees 
while  chasing  fly  balls,  will  add  to  the 
team's  strength.  Among  the  returners 
from  last  year,  players  John  Potashnic, 
Dick  Wilkens,  and  Al  Smith  will  be 
able  fl\'  chasers.  New  comers  include 
senior  Bill  Bomberger  and  Davy  Mc- 
Carty,  juniors  Charley  Max,  and  prom- 
ising freshmen  Joe  Siastawski  and 
Dick  Rogers. 

The  baseball  schedule  includes  sucli 
opponents  as  Rutgers,  Newark  State 
Teachers  College,  Kings  College, 
Kutztown,  Susquehanna  University, 
Glassboro  S.T.C.,  and  Haxerford  Col- 
lege. 

We  urge  the  student  body  to  sup- 
port the  team  by  attending  as  many 
games  as  possible.  Hope  we  see  each 
and  every  one  of  you  at  the  games  this 
season. 

Remember  if  you  can  t  play  a  sport, 
be  one! 

(continued  jnnn  jxi'^e  10) 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

pipe— depending  on  diameter  and 
type 

b)  50%  of  special  backfill  mate- 
rial (gravel) 

c)  50%  of  cost  of  materials  used 
in  installation  of  structures. 

The  Soil  Conser\ ation  Ser\ice  is  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  actual 
construction  and  making  certain  that 
construction  is  proper. 

If  the  farmer  neglects  a  particular 
situation  on  his  farm  too  long,  it  may 
develop  into  a  \  icious  problem  which 
cannot  be  corrected;  this  inflicts  per- 
manent injury  as  well  as  a  crippling 
affect  on  his  economy. 

Often  the  story  is  told  of  the  farmer 
who  allowed  a  gully  to  develop  into 
a  large  wash,  unable  to  be  stopped  by 
ordinary  conserxation  methods,  and 
which  proceded  to  cut  and  divide  his 
field  until  one  could  hide  a  house  in  it. 

Immediate  action  or  still  better  "an 
ounce  of  prevention '  is  the  answer  to 
this  situation. 

A  farmer  who  wishes  to  tackle  a 
problem  and  who  lives  in  a  conserva- 
tion district  need  only  contact  and 
place  an  application  with  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local 
conservation  district. 

The  directors  are  usually  well 
known  farmers  who  control  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  locally.  They 
contribute  their  time  on  a  non-profit 
scale.  Anv  of  these  men  will  give  the 


farmer  an  application  blank  to  be 
filled  out  and  have  sent  to  the  local 
S.  C.  S.  office.  The  "service"  takes  over 
from  there  and  sends  its  men  to  study 
the  situation.  Aniied  with  the  results 
of  a  pre\ious  soil  survey,  which  dis- 
closes all  land  capabilities,  they  make 
a  rough  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
situation.  This  includes  the  present 
watershed,  degree  of  the  slope,  former 
and  present  rotations,  and  types  of  soil 
and  water  outlets. 

Following  up,  the  earlier  mentioned 
field  survey  may  be  made  and  the 
plan  completed  on  the  drawing  board, 
(cross  sectioned  plans  are  drawn  up 
for  di\ersions,  terraces,  controlled 
channel  waterways,  farm  ponds,  and 
drainage  systems ) . 

Then  at  the  time  of  construction,  the 
S.  C.  S.  men  are  there  to  supervise. 
The  machine  operators  follow  stakes 
and  instructions  to  get  the  job  done 
best. 

Summing  up,  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Soil 
Conser\ation  Service  is  an  organiza- 
tion equipped  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems brought  about  by  running  water. 
Efficient  farm  management,  then, 
would  benefit  greatl\-  b\  putting  con- 
servation into  good  use.  the  S.  C.  S. 
certainly  would  be  glad  to  help. 


For  everything 

pertaining  to 

Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN    Fl    8-3558 
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SCIENTIFIC 

AGR  CULTURE 

Demands 

ACCURATE 

INSTRUMENTS 

Farm  Levels 

Gurley  Transits 

Rods                                   Ra 

-ige  Poles                                Tapes 

Polylog  Slide  Rules                                              | 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

<•    1332  Cherry  %i. 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  7-4900 

I  Smith's   CYCLE 

I  and   SPORT   SHOP 

1  Complete  Equipment  for 

j  All  Sports 

I  Spaulding,  Rawlings  and  Wilson 


Athletic  Equipment 


]  15  W.  Oakland  Ave. 

1  DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

I 

I 

I  WESSBARD'S  Drug  Store 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


I  ! 

I  1 

I  MEET  THE   GANG,   DOWN   AT      [ 

I  FSCKES'             i 

I  I 

1  DAIRY    BAR               I 

I  I 

I  29  South  Main  Street          | 

I  DOYLESTOWN,   PA.                I 
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f.  L.  GREEN  &  CO. 


I  Everything  for  Home                 J 

1  or  School  at  Prices                    I 

'  You  Can  Afford 

I  I 

I  I 
j     Main  Street         Doylestown     I 

I  I 


I  BARGER'S 

I  Bar-B-Q  Chickens 

i 

j  Lunches    -    Pizza 

1 

I  70  West  State  Street 

I 

I     DOYLESTOWN  PI    8-9550 

I 

I 

I 
I 

1       Histand  Brothers 

1 
I 

]         Roofing  Contractor 

I 

!  DOYLESTOWN   Fl    8-4121 


NYCE'S 
SUPPLY 
YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 
Phone:  Doylestown  Fl    8-4480 

Feed  —  Grain 
Coal 

Fuel  Oil 

Fertilizer 


Custom  Grinding 
and  Mixing 


DAVE'S 

Sporting  Goods  Center 

9  West  Court  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


Athletic  Equipment 
Hunting  Supplies 


1 
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HOward  8-7525  -   7526 


QUAKER  MAID 

Dairy  Products,  Inc. 


For  the  Finest  i 


in 


MILK 


CREAM 


AND  CHEESE 


220-26  Manton  Street 
Philadelphia  47,  Pa. 


THE  END 


I  W.  J.  Nyce's  Shoe  Store  | 

!      "The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear"  ! 

I  I 

I  X-ray  Fittings  | 


West  and   State  Streets 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


Blair  House 

MOTEL 

Accommodations  for 
The  ENTIRE  Family 

South  on  202 
NEW   BRITAIN,  PA. 


"The  Best 

at 

It's  Best" 

ED'S 

DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
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